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BLACKFRIARS 


COMMENTARY 


HisTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


ISTORY and philosophy of science is a subject (a single 
Here: each aspect throwing light on the other) which 


has become important in English universities only since 
the war. At some half-dozen universities there are special 
lectureships; London has a full-scale department; elsewhere at 
least some lectures are given. The reason is obvious enough. By 
introducing the science student to the fuller implications of his 
subject and its relationship with others, whether by consideration 
of its foundations or by reflection on its developed form, and by 
giving the arts student some idea of the power and interest of 
science, history and philosophy of science does much to combat 
the increasing departmentalism of specialist studies at the university. 
The last few years have seen the publication of several important 
books, and a flourishing journal has appeared quarterly since 
19SI. 

Nor is it difficult to see why the new subject has been of especial 
interest to Catholics; the proportion of them who teach in this 
faculty is noticeably higher than in others. Theology has never 
really come to terms with modern science: if the days of skirmish- 
ing are temporarily over, it cannot be denied that a cold war still 
goes on, with an iron curtain down—a state of affairs which the 
medieval mind would have found intolerable. Here too history 
and philosophy of science gives promise of mediation between 
opposed sides, and this promise cannot fail to concern Catholics. 
Since 1954 there has existed a Philosophy of Science Group 
for all Catholics engaged in science, which operates as part of the 
Newman Association, and produces a quarterly bulletin for its 
members. 

No excuse is needed, then, for devoting an entire number of 
BLACKFRIARS to this important topic. Traditionally it has always 
been valued in the Dominican Order. St Thomas did not have 
that wide and rather erratic sort of curiosity which had given 
St Albert an interest in science itself, but he too saw the value of 
its philosophy. He did not develop the subject, not being a 
professional philosopher, but he vn it most effectively in order 
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to turn theology upside down. What he would make of the subject 
as fossilized into the cosmology of the modern scholastic manual, 
were he to return today, is hard to say: he would surely be 
glad to see it alive and cared for, and in a Dominican 


journal too. 


Tue Pope AND THE CounctL. His Holiness Pope John XXIII has 
in the few months since his accession endeared himself to the 
Church and the world to a degree which scarcely seemed possible 
so soon after the immense public respect and popular favour 
which surrounded his immediate predecessor at the end of a long 
pontificate. One is tempted to think that perhaps no succession 
has ever so brilliantly set in display the combined continuity and 
diversity of the Papacy. 

Of these two, it is, however, the Papacy’s genius for continuity 
that is chiefly stressed by Pope John’s latest and most important 
move so far, the calling of the General Council. For many outside 
the Church (and perhaps for some inside as well who held an 
insufficiently nuanced notion of the Magisterium) the definition of 
papal infallibility in 1870 made the Vatican a Council to end all 
councils. They forgot that that Council ended prematurely with 
much else that had been tabled for discussion concerning the 
nature of the Church undealt with. More serious, they failed to 
realize that if the Papacy is supreme authority, it is authority at 
the service of tradition, and therefore bound, under the Holy 
Ghost, to hold in the highest reverence such a time-honoured 
instrument of tradition as the Ecumenical Council. 

The note of continuity is also sounded by what the Pope has 
declared the principal topic of the forthcoming Council to be. 
For the question of the reconciliation of East and West was the 
major preoccupation of many medieval Councils. Humanly 
speaking, the _ of healing this great schism may appear even 
more remote today than in those Ages of Faith. Yet it is precisely 
to the faith of us modern men in the Church today that the Pope’s 
initiative comes as a challenge—to our faith and to the prayer 
which that faith inspires. It is the Bishops of the Catholic world 
who will in due time be called to assemble in Council: meantime, 
with the Pope’s announcement, it is already the whole flock of 
Christ which has been called to pray for the ends for which the 


Continued on page 118 
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TRUTH AND VERIFICATION IN THEOLOGY 


CORNELIUS ERNST, O.P. 


of being asked to address a group of scientists on this subject; 

and my only hope is that what I have to say will not prove 
entirely irrelevant to the concerns of those who practise experi- 
mental science in one form or another, though I suspect that the 
kind of relevance which I shall suggest is rather a peculiar one. 


I MUST begin by saying how much I appreciate the honour 


Part I. The Uniqueness of Theology 

While the experimental sciences—what is usually meant by 
‘science’-—have become highly diversified today, so much so that 
divisions of the sciences such as ‘physics’, ‘chemistry’, ‘botany’ 
and so on, are so general as to be pretty well unusable, one feature 
in particular distinguishes theology from all of them and indeed 
from any other intellectual pursuit whatsoever: the fact that 
theology itself belongs to the supernatural order. By ‘theology’ 
I shall always mean ‘sacred theology’ and not ‘natural theology’, 
which is properly a special way of practising metaphysics. To say 
that theology in this sense belongs to the supernatural order is 
not merely to say that its object, what it studies, is something 
supernatural, the Revealed. It is also to say that it is itself, in its 
intrinsic movement and apprehension of truth, something super- 
natural. It is not merely the application of procedures already 
practised in other fields to a special field, a special set of data, 
though it certainly is that too, as we shall see: - its very intel- 
lectual activity shares the specific character of the special field 
which it investigates. It is, that is to say, an activity of divine faith: 
it belongs to chet whole mode of being which we call super- 
natural, meaning by that not something just laid over natural 
structures, a plus-quantity, but something which radically 
transfigures the natural structures without destroying them. 
It is important to say both that theology is unique and that it 
retains ordinary modes of thought. If it did not retain ordinary 
1 A paper read at a Philosophy of Science Weekend at Spode House, Hawkesyard 

Priory in September, 1957. If this paper should happen to catch the eye of any 


professional theologian, I hope he will bear in mind the special audience to which it was 
addressed. 
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modes of thought, there would be no point at all in my addressing 
you, not to mention other rather more damaging consequences; 
but for the moment I wish to emphasize the uniqueness and shall 
return to the similarity later, in Part II. For my purpose, then, 
I shall examine a group of terms which occur in the New Testa- 
ment writings, especially in the Epistles of St Paul, in order to 
show how theology is unique in being itself a revealed notion. 
I need hardly say that my presentation will be synoptic, and is not 
intended to serve as an account of the teachings of any one of the 
New Testament writers. 

The three terms I have in mind are mysterion, gnosis and pneuma, 
roughly, mystery, knowledge and spirit. The pattern I wish to 
point to is the way in which Spirit leads to knowledge of the 
Mystery. The Mystery is a characteristically Pauline notion, 
especially in the later Epistles. Radically it is the saving purpose 
of God from all eternity, worked out in the saving history 
(Heilsgeschichte) of the Old Testament and consummated in the 
sending of the Son in human flesh, in which he suffered, died, 
rose again and ascended into heaven. This central event of saving 
history has cosmic consequences: it involves the subordination of 
all created things to the glorified Christ, and is now visibly mani- 
fest in the union of Jew and Greek in the one Church, the Body 
of Christ. Radically, though, it is the divine purpose, the counsel 
(sodh) of God, that which gives meaning to all process, whether 
historical or cosmic: it is the purpose of the New Creation which 
takes up, renews, completes and confirms the original creation. 
And it is this mystery which it is the function of = Apostles to 
proclaim, the message of salvation which must be made known 
to all men: the kerygma, the Gospel of the mystery. Pneuma, the 
pneuma hagion, pneuma theou or pneuma Christou, is the Spirit 
which is given by the glorified Christ and leads men back to 
him. It is not merely ‘spiritual’, in itself or in its effects, in the sense 
of being ‘non-material’, ‘mental’: it is ‘Spirit’ as opposed to 
sarx, flesh, the corruptible and transitory and separate from God. 
Spirit is actively sanctifying, proceeding personally from God 
and Christ, and transforming our fleshly bodies into spiritual 
bodies, i.e. roughly, transforming our nature from fallen natures 
into graced and glorified natures. This sanctifying action of the 
Spirit by which we are led back to Christ and inserted into his 
corporal Mystery is a leading into truth: the Spirit leads us into 
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all truth. Once again, the truth is not merely something mental: 
St John’s notion of aletheia includes not only the Greek notion of 
ideal, intellectual truth but also the Hebrew notion of personal 
truth and fidelity, emeth (amen): the reality of the divine truth 
which gives meaning to all existence, the divine truth embodied 
in Christ glorified, Way, Truth and Life. 

Now gnosis—and this is the point I have been leading up to— 
is a correlative of mysterion and pneuma. Whatever may be the 
antecedents of its use by St Paul, it is clear that for him it is 
religious knowledge. No more than pistis, faith, is it something 
purely intellectual: it is what engenders communion in the object 
known—credere in Deum. It is the entrance into the holy mystery, 
the sacrum secretum, of all that is, and it is essentially and intrinsic- 
ally Christian, in that it proceeds under the movement of the 
Spirit of Christ to penetrate into the mystery of Christ. Whatever 
formal structures theology may adopt—and they are all of them 
structures connatural with the human mind—its existential 
reality, its mode of being, is Christian and ‘gnostic’ in the sense 
which I have tried to indicate. 

It will be clear that theology cannot be concerned with nature 
alone, but also and even primarily (in a sense to be discussed) with 
history. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that no historian has been 
invited to address us on “Truth and Verification in History’; 
and this must be my excuse for some of the particularly inade- 
quate remarks which I shall be offering on this subject. We have 
seen that theology is distinct from all other intellectual disciplines 
by being itself a revealed notion, ‘gnostic’ in its mode of being 
as correlative with the Mystery and the Spirit of Christ. But the 
supreme Revelation of that Mystery was the historical Event of 
Christ’s death and resurrection in the flesh which he had made his 
own at a particular point in place and time and at a particular 
confluence of world history. Further, that Revelation has been 
entrusted to a unique society which is Christ’s own Body, and 
which is both poe upon by, and acts upon, the world history of 
which it forms a part and to which it gives meaning by orientating 
all things to the Second Coming. If theology is existentially 
gnostic, it is also existentially historical. 

Once again, this does not mean merely that it is concerned with 
the interpretation of what has happened in the past, though it 
certainly does mean that too. To say that theology is existentially 
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historical is also to say that its mode of being is intrinsically 
historical: it develops. 

We shall consider these two points in succession. Firstly, then, 
since the central object of Christian theology is the Event of Christ, 
it is clear that it must be concerned with what happened once 
and once for all. And so far as other historical events are connected 
with that central Event, either by leading up to it or by following 
from it, theology must be concerned with the history of the 
Old Testament and with the history of the Church. Here we 
have a first concrete example of the way in which the existentially 
unique mode of theology is bound to adopt intellectual structures 
which are connatural with the human mind. To be concerned 
with objective history means that procedures relevant to such a 
concern must be practised; so that the theologian is bound to 
be concerned with the historical truth and verification of the 
events of the history of salvation. This is not a fundamentally 
important part of theology, and in fact the theologian normally 
leaves it to someone else to do and makes use of his results; but 
even then he must practise the ordinary tests which any historian 
must practise who uses somebody else’s results. Clearly palaeo- 
graphy, textual criticism, archaeology are all involved. Sometimes 
this sort of scientific investigation may have unexpected results. 
Once it has been shown, for instance, that the chronology of the 
Pentateuch cannot be made to correspond with any scientifically 
established chronology, it becomes easier to see that the chronology 
offered by the Old Testament writers is symbolic; so that the 
theologian is now bound to concern himself with comparative 
historiography as well as with history; and in fact this is much 
more important for the theologian than any details of historical 
verification as such. It is not really very important for the theo- 
logian to know in what year exactly our Lord was born; but the 
genealogies in the Gospels are extremely illuminating. 

But the history of salvation is not merely a sequence of 
historical events, subject to historical verification, nor even such 
a sequence as interpreted in human historical categories, whether 
these be the categories of the class-struggle, or challenge and 
response, or the Apollonian and the Dionysian, Marx, Toynbee 
or Spengler. The history of salvation, as we have seen, is a mani- 
festation of the mysterion of God's saving purpose, decreed from 
all eternity in Christ; and it is here that we must discuss briefly 
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the concurrence of nature and history in the object of theology. 
The great triumph of the scholastic method in theology, in its 
greatest exponent St Thomas Aquinas, was to apply (trans- 
forming them) two traditions of Greek thought to the interpreta- 
tion of Revelation, the Aristotelian tradition and the tradition 
of the Pseudo-Dionysius. It may be said with sufficient accuracy 
for present purposes that the effect of this application was intel- 
lectually to insert Nature into the heart of Christian Revelation, 
a revelation given in history. But the consequences of what was 
undoubtedly a triumph have not been so happy; for what began 
as a means of making humanly intelligible the content of Revela- 
tion by seeing it as structurally analogous to natural processes 
and cycles, has become objectified, generally speaking, in a time- 
less and anhistorical universe where the Reality revealed is identi- 
fied with the structures taken over from natural philosophy, 
and differentiated from them only by being labelled supernatural. 
It is difficult to credit, but true, that only a few years ago theo- 
logians were seriously discussing the question whether, when it 
was said that grace was a participation in the divine nature, it 
was the divine nature as known by philosophers, as known by 
theologians, or in itself; that was meant. One reason for this 
sclerosis is perhaps the theologians’ increasing ignorance of 
science. If they had seriously recognized the scientists’ lack of 
interest in Aristotelian physics it might not have been so easy 
for them to continue to use it in its secondary, applied form when 
its primary use had ceased to be of any practical interest. But what 
is important for our purposes here is to see that the insertion of 
Nature into Revelation must always be a fundamental procedure 
of theology. 

The basic reason for this procedure is that there is only one 
God, Lord not only of heaven but also of earth, one author of 
nature and grace. To ask “What is God?’, as St Thomas did as a 
child at Monte Cassino and continued to do for the rest of his 
life, is to ask about this one God. All things flow from him, the 
processes of nature as well as of saving history, and all things 
proclaim him. The unity of theology depends on the unity of 
God, the one source of these multiple effects. Consequently 
theology can have no unity except in so far as nature and grace 
are seen as proceeding from the one God. But, through a human 
nature in concrete fact ordained to supernatural beatitude, all 
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nature is ordained to the God who revealed the mystery of his 
purpose in his Son; and it is in this sense that Nature must be 
inserted into Revelation. The determinateness of natural process 
as well as the contingency of human history both find their 
ultimate meaning in the purpose of God. And God has finally 
sanctioned and consummated his purpose by setting up in the 
created cosmos a humanity, Christ’s glorified humanity, to 
exercise royal dominion over all that is. Nature is as it were the 
projection on to a plane of a three-dimensional prism: it can be 
examined independently of the prism of total being, provided 
always that its existential limitation and dependency are recog- 
nized. Theology is at least de jure queen of the sciences, by reason 
of its object: to claim that it is in fact such today would of course 
be absurd. 

It is perhaps easier to see now why theology is existentially 
historical, historical in its mode of being as well as because of its 
object: for it corresponds to all the dimensions of that process 
by which the nein of heaven is realized on earth. Its own 
development is part of the total development of God’s purpose: 
it prepares for the manifestation of the sons of God. The develop- 
ment of dogma, in which theological development plays so large 
a part, is not just an odd feature of the life of the Church, not just 
a reaction to heresy, but an entrance in history into the heart of 
the mystery. Once again, the structures of this development are 
very similar to those in the historical development of any intel- 
lectual pursuit, as for instance analysed by Professor Polanyi in 
his Riddell lectures with reference to research in the experimental 
sciences: the structures of patterns of communication. But 
theological development is also very like, in some ways more 
like, literary or artistic development, as analysed by T. S. Eliot 
in his essay on “Tradition and the Individual Talent’. Properly 
to compare these three kinds of development—the theological, 
the scientific and the literary or cultural—would require an 
analysis of the nature of the present, the Now. Pace the historians 
of science, it is much less important for scientists to consider the 
past than for theologians or poets: for these latter the now is 
not only determined in relation to ‘current work’ but also in 
relation to a significant and changing pattern of the past. On the 
other hand theological truth is more than significance, more than a 
contribution to our awareness of human relevance (if this is 
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acceptable as a description of literary and cultural activity); so 
that theological development is at least in this respect closer to 
scientific development. More will be said about this later. 


Part II. The Intellectual Structure of Theology 

Ail that has so far been said has been aimed at showing that 
theology is existentially unique, in so far as by its mode of being 
it belongs to the sphere of Revelation and is co-extensive with it. 
What we have now to see is how it assumes intelligible form and 
structure in the human mind: how, that is to say, it can be said 
to be at least analogous to science. 

‘Science’ is of course a highly equivocal word. It was much 
easier for St Thomas to make claims for the scientific character of 
theology when there was only one recognized pattern of science, 
found in the writings of Aristotle. The theologian today who 
refuses to take account of modern experimental science, would 
find himself in the embarrassing position of showing to his own 
satisfaction that theology is, at least analogically, an Aristotelian 
science and thus not scientific in the modern sense. We shall have 
to try and suggest a more generalized notion of science which at 
the same time is concrete enough to make discussion and com- 
parison profitable. Fortunately there is a great deal in St Thomas 
to help us here: all he says about the via inventionis, the way of 
discovery, as opposed to the via demonstrationis or doctrinae 
respectively, the procedures proper to a.science seeking general 
principles and to one which has found them. 

I want to start with the idea of a science as an expanding body 
of knowledge, knowledge in the process of growing. This seems 
to me to be quite basic if you and I are going to be talking about 
anything real at all; and I emphasize it because although it may 
be commonplace enough to scientists, it certainly is not, explicitly 
at least, to theologians. Any question of truth and verification pre- 
supposes this concept of a growing body of knowledge. At the 
same time the notion of growth itself becomes inapplicable unless 
there is something definite which grows, what here I have 
spoken of as a ‘body of knowledge’. To talk usefully about a 
science, then, we need at least this notion of knowledge as capable 
of inner coherence and assimilation from without, assimilation 
which, in accordance with the etymological sense of the word, 
does not destroy the coherence though it may ‘modify’ it. 
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What kind of coherence and what sort of assimilation? These are 
questions about the dynamism of the human mind, and scientists 
and theologians both need answers to them, because in both 
theology and science the human mind is at work, although for 
the theologian in the existential mode of gnosis. 

What do we do when we ask questions? We may ignore the 
existential aspect of questioning (what happens to me when I 
ask a question) although this is of great theological interest as an 
intelligible manifestation of the mind’s appetite for divine truth. 
Here we shall only consider the formal aspect, noting with regret 
in passing that the linguistic analysts do not seem to have taken 
up this particular problem. In / traditional language, this is 
the problem of the dialectic. The word evokes a whole series of 
philosophical attitudes, from Plato to Hegel; and its treatment by 
Aristotle in the Topics was the basis for the dialectical theology of 
Abelard’s Sic et Non and for St Thomas’s formal analysis of the 
way of discovery in theology as well as in the other sciences. 

We cannot ask questions without previous knowledge. This 
is true whether the question is a request for information or merely 
the practice of systematic doubt. Both these ways of asking ques- 
tions are found in theology, though the practice of systematic 
doubt is closer to its essential nature. The theological request for 
information is obvious enough: the theologian clearly must 
know his sources. But what are the sources of theology and 
how can the theologian inform himself of them? Objectively 
these sources are Tradition and Scripture, and Scripture as 
communicated by Tradition. Tradition again must be distingushed 
into its ordinary form, the writings of the Fathers, the liturgy 
and so on, and its extraordinary form, the authoritative definitions 
of Popes and Councils. The distinction is important, because it 
allows us to see how the theologian’s sources are more than 
merely objective: the defined Tradition, basically the Creed, is 
what is globally appropriated in faith; and at least in the form of the 
Creed articulates that prior knowledge which he must have if he 
is to ask theological questions. There is, that is to say, a difference 
in logical status between defined Tradition on the one hand, and 
Scripture in undefined tradition on the other. We might put this 
by saying that Scripture in undefined tradition is the field of 
theological investigation while defined Tradition provides the 
incontrovertible principles which define the coherence of the 
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body of knowledge which is in process of growth. Clearly there 
is a constant passage from the field to the principles but not 
vice versa. Whenever a proposition is defined as being de fide, 
it changes in logical status and becomes a principle, and thereby 
modifies the inner coherence of the body of theological know- 
ledge. For instance, the definition of the dogma of our Lady’s 
bodily Assumption into heaven does not modify the content of 
our faith concerning her but it does modify its theological 
structure: no Mariological treatise which does not make the 
Assumption one of its principles can any longer be acceptable or 
adequate. (We should remember the existentially historical 
mode of theology here.) Consequently that form of theological 
questioning which is a request for information is directed and not 
merely accumulative: it is aimed at showing either the historical 
density of dogma, its power to assimilate the scattered data of 
Scripture in undefined tradition, and in this way is rather like 
experimental verification; or it is aimed at showing that other 
elements in undefined tradition exhibit the unity and consistency 
of principle, and so may be appropriate for definition, if other 
conditions are fulfilled which need not be mentioned here. In 
this case we have something like the formulation of a hypothesis. 
The parallels I have suggested here (verification and hypothesis) 
are not close. Once a dogma is defined its truth is not open to 
real question (although, as we shall see in a moment, it is open to 
dialectical question), so that verification is simply a matter of 
seeing the truth of the dogma in all possible aspects and relations 
within the field of investigation. And the formulation of an hypo- 
thesis in the way indicated would be extremely peculiar if it 
were not part of the second kind of theological questioning, 
what I have called systematic doubt, in some particular instance. 

The practice of systematic doubt in theology is the formaliza- 
tion of theological inquiry first achieved by Abelard. Sic et non: 
yes and no: faced by a bewildering mass of conflicting interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, Abelard took the radical way out of exhibiting 
the opposition formally or even contriving it, with the intention 
of resolving the opposition in a whole variety of ways but 
primarily by means of linguistic analysis. By the thirteenth 
century this had become the kind of quaestio which is familiar 
to anyone who has ever looked at an article of St Thomas’s 
Summa: Utrum, whether, so-and-so; for instance, whether God 
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exists. It is not, of course, that there is often any real doubt about 
the answer; but by submitting the whole body of theological 
knowledge to systematic doubt, the propositions of theology are 
now going to have the new epistemological status of an answered 
question: they are going to be held reflexively and not merely 
entertained in faith. But this reflexivity is of two kinds: in 
Aristotelian terminology, it is going to be either scientific or 
dialectical. This distinction is of the utmost importance, because 
if, as is common among theologians today, attention is directed 
only to the ‘scientific’ (in the Aristotelian sense) reflexivity, it 
becomes impossible for theology to grow at all. 

Whether the reflexivity of the answered question is scientific 
or dialectical, the process of answering may fairly be called 
verification. The proposition is questioned with a view to showing 
how it follows from one or more other propositions. If the reflex- 
ivity is to be scientific, these primary propositions must be what 
we have called principles or must be derived from those prin- 
ciples. Ideally, for the scholastic theologian at least, theology 
becomes scientific by exhibiting all its propositions as following 
strictly from defined Tradition; and in order to do this it has often 
to apply analogically concepts whose primary use is in other 
fields, e.g. the use of ‘person’ and ‘nature’ in discussing the Trinity 
or the Incarnation. In fact, of course, this sort of scientific reflex- 
ivity is extremely rare, though theologians do not like to admit it. 
What is far more common is the kind of reflexivity being 
practised in this paper, where appeal is made to all sorts of truths 
which do not have the logical status of principle in theological 
knowledge. We began, for instance, by examining Scriptural 
usage and generalizing it: the generalized pattern suggested 
(mysterion-gnosis-pneuma) certainly cannot claim the status of 
principle. The next step was to introduce ideas about history and 
about human knowledge which again lack even the reflexive 
certainty which Aristotle and St Thomas thought was possible 
within natural human knowledge; it will not be surprising then 
that no scientific certainty is claimed for this paper. But I want to 
claim that this is the normal case in theological inquiry: that the 
normal means of maintaining a theological position is to appeal to 
topoi, loci theologici, which provide grounds, but not conclusive 
grounds, for the position maintained. It is here that the theologian 
normally makes his request for information: “everything goes to 
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show’ that such-and-such: the usage of Scripture, the agreement 
of the Fathers, liturgical practice, iconography and so on. Hence 
the need to provide a treatise de locis theologicis, which assesses 
and evaluates the relative significance of sources in general, 
although of course an assessment of this kind is required in a 
particularized form for every individual question. But it must be 
repeated that even this dialectical procedure is reflexive: it does 
aim at showing that a given position follows from others which 
are found in Tradition and Scripture: it does try to argue the 
position and present it as an answered question, and in this sense 
we have genuine verification. 

There is, however, another aspect of this dialectical procedure 
which is not touched upon by Aristotle and St Thomas, perhaps 
because of a characteristic preoccupation with propositions. The 
dialectical procedure does not merely aim at verifying proposi- 
tions already given: it is concerned with what might be called the 
creation of concepts. The theologian does not merely maintain 
prepared positions: he makes expeditions into the unknown. The 
‘position’ maintained may be a ‘view’, a raid upon the inarticulate 
which succeeds only if the position reached is given structure by 
the employment of some freshly coined concept. Historical 
examples of this are the concept of the supernatural, grace, 
sacrament and so on. We are here faced with the problem of 
theological truth. This is obviously too large a question to be 
raised properly here, but the following considerations, derived 
from St Thomas, may be offered. Theological truth is a reflection 
of the truth of God: it is the human expression of divine truth. 
But this may also be said of Scripture and Revelation generally. 
The problem of theological truth first arises in its own right 
when Scriptural language is replaced by a language which is more 
like the language of other intellectual disciplines than it is like 
the language of Scripture. We have to ask, then, in what way 
theology as a body of knowledge with its own coherency is a 
reflection of divine truth. St Thomas usually talks of ‘subordina- 
tion’ here. But this subordination can mean rather different 
things. It can mean the subordination of one (Aristotelian) 
science to another, a relationship like that of pure to applied 
mathematics. In this sense, theology is a science whose principles 
are derived from a superior science, the science of God. This 
picture would do if theology were nothing more than the 
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demonstration of more and more conclusions, the exhibition of 
theological propositions as answered questions. But the weakness 
of this model is that it makes no allowance for a growth in depth, 
a penetration into the mysteries of God; at best we could hope for a 
more detailed and articulate knowledge of the mysteries severally. 
And in fact St Thomas proposes another model of subordination 
too: the subordination of a pupil’s knowledge of his master’s. 
This model precisely allows for a growth inwards, a growth in 
comprehension. The creation of concepts is clearly a fundamental 
aspect of this growth in the inner comprehension of God, the 
humanly intelligible manifestation of the ‘gnostic’ life of theology. 
A new concept is a means of simplication of the multiplicity of 
Revelation, an advance towards seeing God's unity as the one 
source of all truth. The purpose of theological investigation, 
even of the investigation offered in this paper, is to enter more 
closely into a knowledge of God; which is not only to know God 
better as an object, but also to share more fully in his own 
knowledge of himself. It seems clear to me that this process also 
has its natural analogues: I cannot conceive of any intellectual 
discipline which does not criticize and simplify its own concepts, 
and which does not suppose, when it does so, that it is advancing 
towards a ‘higher’ truth. 

I remarked at the beginning of this paper that the kind of rele- 
vance which it might have for working scientists would perhaps 
be a little surprising. I do not know if that is in fact the case; but 
the relevance, if any, is that it has tried to offer, however inade- 
quately, an account of the way in which an existentially unique 
reality is deployed in the natural structures of the human mind. 
These structures are very various; but because theology engages 
most, if not all of them, it ought to be possible to see their 
transcendental unity, as it were: the very life of the human spirit 
in its search for truth. I do not honestly think that theology has 
any other special relevance for scientists as such. Perhaps it might 
have been simpler to have said this at the beginning and stopped 
there. 
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WANDERING STARS AND FLYING ARROWS! 


MICHAEL HOSKIN 


sk the earth is a sphere was already known to the 


Greeks by the time of Plato; and most of them were 

agreed that the sky too is spherical, as suggested by 
the daily wheeling motion systematically shared by all but seven 
of the stars. So far so good, but with the seven exceptions, Sun, 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, = and Saturn, the attempt to 
understand the structure of the universe ran into difficulties. 
These seven circled the earth every day just like the ‘fixed’ stars, 
but in addition they moved against the background of the fixed 
stars without, it seemed, rhyme or reason. However, as the lunar 
month and the seasonal years showed,” the apparently random 
movements of the ‘wanderers’ or ‘planets’ concealed regularities 
that were not always evident at first sight, and this raised the 
question of ‘saving the appearances’ of the planets, of explaining 
their movements by displaying the geometrical patterns under- 
lying them. 

This was the problem that dominated astronomy in the two 
thousand years that separated Plato from Kepler: a highly tech- 
nical challenge, of such complexity that in the thirteenth century, 
Alphonso X of Castile, exasperated by the difficulties of preparing 
the Alphonsine planetary tables, said he wished God had consulted 
him when creating the world. Yet, despite its technicality, the 
problem of the wandering stars is one of the most significant 
issues in the whole history of science; for when in the sixteenth 
century Copernicus proposed a solution according to which the 
earth was itself merely one of several planets which circle round 
the sun, his specialist monograph sparked off one of the most 
profound revolutions ever to occur in human thought. 


As was to be expected, the first attacks on the problem assumed 
that the earth is at rest at the centre of the world with the stars, 
fixed and wandering, circling round. After all, we live on terra 


1 The substance of the first Edmund Whittaker Memorial Lecture, read to the Whittaker 
Society of Edinburgh on March 24th, 1958. 
2 Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 39. 
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firma, in the middle of the orbits of the sun and moon, and when- 
ever we look at the sky we always see just half the celestial sphere. 
And so we find Eudoxus, a former pupil of Plato, suggesting 
that the planets move as though they are attached to nests of 
spheres clustered round the earth like the skins of an onion. The 
‘sphere’ to which a given planet is attached is spinning about a 
certain axis and with a certain speed, but it is also carried round 
by the spin of the sphere next outside it, which again is carried 
round by a third and perhaps a fourth sphere as well. 

Eudoxus was a brilliant mathematician, and although as we 
now know he was tackling the problem along the wrong lines, 
he succeeded with his handful of spheres remarkably well. 
But his method presupposed that the planets are at unvarying 
distances from the earth, and though the Greeks knew very 
little of these distances the variations in the brightness of Venus 
or in the apparent size of the moon were enough to show them 
that Eudoxus was mistaken in this presupposition. As a result, 
his elegant scheme had to be abandoned. 

With the rise of Alexandria, Greek science came into contact 
with the practical outlook of the more ancient civilizations, and 
careful observations began to play a fundamental role in astron- 
omy. As astronomers were agreed that the appearances must be 
saved in terms of uniform circular motion, whereas in fact the 
planets move in ellipses that are not quite circular, it was not easy 
for them to produce for the paths of the planets mathematical 
models that fitted their observations. They adopted very flexible 
methods of combining circles, methods that would have allowed 
them to reproduce almost any curve given enough circles with 
which to work. As a result, Copernicus was forced to admit that 
those following the Alexandrians ‘appear to have well-nigh 
established the apparent motions by calculations conforming 
with their assumptions’? and that their work could not therefore 
be rejected on observational grounds as that of Eudoxus had been. 

On what grounds, then, could their work be rejected? At the 
detailed, technical level, as Kepler later showed, a handful of 
ellipses in a heliocentric system could do the work of the scores of 
circles used by Ptolemy of Alexandria. But Copernicus, like 
Ptolemy, was under the ‘spell of circularity’, and the best authori- 
ties do not agree with the common assertion that his system, 


3 De Revolutionibus, preface. 
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though complicated, was a marked improvement on Ptolemy’s. 
Neugebauer, for example, says ‘the popular belief that Copernicus’s 
heliocentric system constitutes a significant simplication of the 
Ptolemic system is obviously wrong’.! It is true that Copernicus 
was able to avoid the dubious device of the “equant’ introduced 
by Ptolemy in his anxiety to obtain predictions for astrological 
purposes, but in sheer complexity the two systems were about 
equally threatened with death by elephantiasis. 

At the non-technical level there remained what were essentially 
matters of taste, and, surprising though it seems, it was principally 
through these that the issue between the geocentric and the helio- 
centric approaches was decided. In the first place, both in ancient 
times and in the Renaissance, there were those who thought it 
fitting that the sun be given a central place. Copernicus was 
among them, and we find him suddenly throwing off the tech- 
nicalities and breaking out into praise of the sun: 

‘In the middle of all sits the sun enthroned. In this most beau- 

tiful temple could we place this luminary in any better position 

from which he can illuminate the whole at once? He is rightly 
called the Lamp, the Mind, the Ruler of the Universe; Thrice- 

Great Hermes names him the Visible God, Sophocles’s Electra 

calls him the all-seeing. So the sun sits as upon a royal throne, 

ruling his children the planets which circle round him.’® 

In the second place, the neo-Platonist God of Copernicus 
was ‘orderly’. As was proper, the heliocentric system showed 
‘an admirable symmetry in the Universe, and a clear bond of 
harmony in the motion and magnitude of the orbits such as can 
be discovered in no other wise’.? But with Ptolemy, who dealt 
with each planet independently of the rest, ‘it is as though an 
artist were to gather the hands, feet, head and other members for 
his images from divers models, each part excellently drawn, but 
not related to a single body, and since they in no way match each 
other, the result would be monster rather than man’.® 

In particular, Copernicus was able to give a much more 
satisfactory explanation than Ptolemy of two of the most curious 
features which we see in the movements of the five planets 

4 The Exact Sciences in Antiquity, 2nd edition, p. 204. 
5 De Revolutionibus, i, 10. 
6 ib., preface. 


7 ib., 1, 10. 
8 ib., preface. 
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Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. Two out of the five, 
Mercury and Venus, never seem to move far from the sun. 
Ptolemy has to produce this with an ad hoc device; but if the earth 
is a planet circling round the sun then we would expect other 
planets to circle the sun on the inside of the earth and these 
planets would seem to us to behave just as Mercury and Venus do. 
Again, each of the five planets from time to time reverses its 
usual movement against the background of the stars, travels 
backwards for a time and then resumes its onwards journey. 
On the geocentric view this is an extraordinary phenomenon, 
though one that can be ‘saved’. But it is a phenomenon to be 
expected on the heliocentric view, as we can see with the help of 
a pencil and the back of an envelope: as Mercury or Venus 
sweeps past us on the inside as we travel round the sun, the planet 
will seem to us to reverse its direction, and the same will happen 
to one of the outer planets as we pass it on the inside. 

Arguments such as these do not require the fully-developed 
system of Copernicus, and it would be surprising if they had not 
occurred to the agile Greek mind. In fact, in the third century 
B.c. Aristarchus of Samos proposed a full heliocentric theory, 
and presumably for reasons such as these. Yet he attracted almost 
no support, and this raises the very interesting question as to 
why Copernicus succeeded when Aristarchus had failed. Why did 
the ‘Copernican’ revolution have to wait another eighteen 
hundred years? 

Although it is risky to compare two men so widely separated 
in time, there are interesting parallels between them. Aristarchus 
was attacked for impiety, Copernicus feared condemnation from 
‘idle babblers . . . by reason of a certain passage of Scripture 
basely twisted to their purpose’.® Again, wcilhee man could give a 
convincing answer to the problem of parallax. This is the objec- 
tion that, if at intervals of six months we look at the stars from 
opposite sides of the sun, then the stars ought to present different 
appearances to us. In fact they do not (unless we have a very 
powerful telescope), and Aristarchus!® and Copernicus"! could 
only give the true but feebly-sounding reply that the differences 
are there but are too small to see. But whatever the similarities 


9 ib., preface. 
10 Archimedes, Sandreckoner, i. 
11 De Revolutionibus, i, 10. 
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between the two men, one feature of the centuries that separated 
them is particularly significant: the developments in a branch of 
natural science which seems at first sight to have nothing to do 
with astronomy, namely, the study of projectiles. 

For, throughout the classical period, the compelling and 
unanswerable objections to any form of terrestrial motion came 
from the observed behaviour of objects near to, but detached 
from, the surface of the earth. If the earth were moving, clouds 
and birds and arrows in flight would be left behind. As Aristotle 
reminds us, ‘heavy objects, if thrown forcibly upwards in a 
straight line, come back to their starting place, even if the force 
hurls them to an unlimited distance’. 

The same arguments were still to be reckoned with long after 
the death of Copernicus. As Galileo’s Salviati puts it, 

‘a ball shot out of a cannon erected perpendicular to the 

horizon spends so much time in ascending and falling that, in 

our parallel, both we and the cannon should be carried by the 
earth many miles towards the east (if the earth were to rotate), 
so that the ball in its return could never come near the piece 
but would fall as far west as the earth had run east’.!8 
The issue then was for the time being decided not in astronomy 
but within another discipline, as Ptolemy clearly recognized. For 
him, those who advocated the daily spin of the earth had forgotten 

‘that, indeed, as far as the appearances of the stars are concerned, 

nothing would perhaps keep things from being in accordance 

with this . . . conjecture, but that in the light of what happens 
around us in the air such a notion would seem altogether 

absurd’ .14 

Unfortunately, the Aristotelians were not on their strongest 
ground when discussing ‘what happens around us in the air’. 
For Aristotle, to fire an arrow into the air is to compel it to move 
in a manner opposed to the downward motion that is natural to 
it as to all heavy bodies; and throughout the upward, unnatural 
movement, an external cause must be at work. What is this cause? 
As long as the arrow is in contact with the bowstring we need 
look no further; but what moves the arrow after it has left the 
bow? We must answer ‘the air’, for it alone is in contact with the 


12 De Coelo, ii, 14, 296b. 
13 Dialogue on the Great World Systems, second day. Ed. de Santillana, pp. 140-1. 
14 Almagest, i, 7. 
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arrow. Whatever the precise mechanics of the situation, it must 
be the air that takes over where the bowstring leaves off. 

Now however firmly grounded in common-sense are most 
of Aristotle’s physical theories, here he has been forced into 
evident absurdity, and this was recognized by many medieval 
authors. An early critic was the sixth-century Alexandrian, John 
Philoponus, who asks scornfully of what advantage it is for the 
bowstring to be in contact with the notched end of the arrow, if 
the bowstring moves the arrow by pushing the air. He suggests an 
alternative cause. ‘Rather is it necessary to assume’, he says, ‘that 
some incorporeal motive force is imparted by the projector to the 
projectile.’15 

Among the schoolmen, Francis of Marchia in the late thirteenth 
century seems to have been the first to reject Aristotle’s explana- 
tion of the motion of projectiles. For him there is ‘a power left 
behind (virtus derelicta)’!® in the arrow after it has been fired. 
In the fourteenth century John Buridan of the University of Paris 
asked how the air could possibly compel a top or millstone to 
keep spinning, and after discussing other everyday experiences 
hard to explain on Aristotle’s theory said: “Therefore it seems 
to me that we must conclude that a mover, in moving a body, 
impresses on it a certain impetus, a certain power capable of mov- 
ing this body in the direction in which the mover set it going’.1” 
From the time of Buridan the notion of impetus attracted a great 
deal of support. 

It is important not to confuse impetus with the inertia of 
Descartes and Newton. Impetus safeguards the distinction between 
natural and violent motion and with it the conceptions of natural 

lace and, to some extent, of motion as a process. But a Newtonian 
= moving under inertia is indifferent to its movement, which, 
like rest, is a state capable of persisting indefinitely. The difference 
between impetus and inertia is, in fact, so fundamental that 
impetus gave way to inertia only on the collapse of the Aristotelian 
cosmos. Nevertheless, both impetus and inertia can be used to 
answer the objections of Aristotle and Ptolemy to the movement 
of the earth: in either case an arrow fired into the air from a 
rotating earth keeps pace with the earth throughout its flight 


15 Commentary on the Physics, ed. Vitelli, p. 642. 
16 Text in A. Maier, Zwei Grundprobleme, p. 174. 
17 Questions on the Physics, in Maier, op. cit., p. 211. 
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because of the motion it formerly shared with the earth. 

This point was explicitly made in the fourteenth century by 
Nicolas Oresme. He professed to believe that the earth was at rest, 
but he denied that this could be demonstrated, and from his time 
the motion of the earth was a possibility that could be canvassed. 
Impetus did not of course dispose of the physical objections to the 
motion of the earth either on its axis or, more particularly, 


around the sun. Difficulties remained to become the centre of 


Galileo’s scientific work, and it was he who eventually abandoned 
the concept of impetus as unworkable and replaced it with some- 
thing that was nearly, but not quite, inertia. What impetus did 
was to weaken the objections and to show that the issue of the 
stability of the earth was not as irrevocably decided as had been 
thought. This development in the understanding of projectile 
motion made it possible for the Renaissance to take seriously the 
matters of taste that formed the basis of the heliocentric case. 


COMMENTARY Continued from page 99 


Council meets, as also—in order that this prayer may be the more 
fervent and fruitful—to a deeper sympathy, knowledge and 
understanding of those ancient Christian traditions of the East 
for the present-day representatives of which the Holy Father has, 
throughout his life, so often shown his affection. 


FATHER Bernarp Detany. As this number goes to press it is with 
regret that we hear of the death of Fr Bernard Delany, o.P., the 
first Editor of this review. Of his devoted and generous pioneering 
work in laying the foundations of BLackrriars throughout the 
"twenties we hope to print an appreciation in a subsequent issue. 
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TWO DIFFICULTIES ABOUT EVOLUTION 


LAURENCE BRIGHT O.P. 


its mind about evolution; Catholics are now allowed to 

believe in it, whereas formerly they were not. This is a 
thoroughly confused remark. Evolution is a biological theory, 
and biological evidence tells us whether it is true or false. It would 
be very odd to speak of a theory concerned with neither faith 
nor morals being officially accepted or rejected as part of the 
Catholic faith. But because the theory has implications which 
touch on the faith, Catholics looked for guidance from authority 
about the attitude they should take towards it where those matters 
were in question: guidance now given them in the encyclical 
Humani Generis, which encouraged theologians to investigate those 
points where the theory bore on truths of faith. The present 
article is not concerned with the biological evidence, which I 
accept, nor with an extended theological investigation, but merely 
with difficulties which Catholics still seem to have about the 
theory, and which are really philosophical in kind. 

The first difficulty lies in he conflict which people still find 
between the theory of evolution and divine providence. How 
can we say that God directs the whole course of history if rigid 
scientific laws determine the way in which living things developed 
from inorganic matter, and finally evolved man? The problem 
is really that of understanding how causes in the natural world 
are related to the causality of God. People tend to think that if 
natural causes are not independent of God, their dependence 
must imply his constant interference with them to bring about 
what he wills. Either he gave laws to the world at its creation 
which then controlled its future progress without further reference 
to him, or else he must have intervened from time to time to 
make events happen as he willed they should. 

The real source of this difficulty is a mistaken idea about the 
nature of God. We tend to think of him as causing events in the 
world in much the same way as other events cause them—though 
of course he is a much greater and more powerful cause. Never- 
theless we feel that he is acting alongside the normal causes that 


Oe: sometimes hears it said that ‘the Church’ has changed 
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science tells us of, and he must therefore either let them take their 
determined course or modify their action. We can only resolve 
this dilemma by coming to see that God is to be thought of as 
cause in a manner different from the causes of our normal 
experience, though not unrelated to them. And this is only 
possible if we put aside a priori views we may have about God 
and his action in the world, and let our thought pass naturally to 
him from thinking about the world he has made. Such passage of 
thought is achieved in what St Thomas called ‘the five ways to 
God’. They are often spoken of as proofs of God’s existence, and 
used apologetically to convince a non-believer. Whether this is 
possible or not is a controversial topic which I do not intend to 
discuss: it is enough to see that they constitute a framework of 
thought by which a believer can gain a more correct under- 
standing of that in which he believes. 

The five ways require us to examine, say, the notion of causality, 
to see that ‘cause’ is a word applied to things in a variety of related 
ways, and from this to see that where the causal pattern is com- 
pleted by God, the word ‘cause’ has not lost its meaning by being 
applied to him, though the manner of application is totally other 
than any we know. Without entering into detail, it can be said that 
the ways assert the otherness of God, and prevent our thinking of 
him as part of the pattern. We are led to speak of the dependence 
of things on God, yet to see that this dependence cannot be 
grasped as the dependence of effects on causes can be within the 
pattern. Causes as we know them show us why things are this 
rather than that: this indeed is the way in which causes offer an 
explanation of their effects. God however does not produce any 
particular difference; if he ceased to act, things would not be 
different, they would cease to be. To suppose otherwise, as people 
do when they try to explain events by means of divine interven- 
tion, is to try to bring God within that pattern of his creation 
from which the five ways exclude him. A total cause cannot rival 
normal means of causal explanation. In speaking of it we have 
left the language of empirical cause. 

It is therefore our tendency to muddle up languages at different 
levels which produces this first difficulty p bom evolution. Instead 
of realizing that we have to employ both the language of scientific 
causal explanation (which the theory provides) and the non- 
empirical language of total dependence on divine providence, we 
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try to see God as a cause alongside other causes, so that his inter- 
vention makes him responsible for part of what happens, at 
moments of crisis, while normal progress is due to causes that he 
does not need to control. Better to abandon the language of 
science altogether (as for example Berkeley did), than to imagine 
a world independent of God. But there is no need for this. A 
thing is no less itself, with its own causal activity, for being totally 
dependent on God, because God is not a part of his creation but 
transcends it. Both God and the medicine we take are in different 
senses the cause of our recovery from illness, because the efficacy 
of medicine is from God, just as is the power of germs to make 
us ill. Both, not one or the other, have to be asserted. 

The second, and perhaps greater difficulty, is connected with 
the need for divine intervention in the creation of a human soul. 
Some people see the need for such intervention at many points 
along the evolutionary line; others are puzzled to know why the 
Church has insisted (at least since the thirteenth century) that the 
human soul is the direct creation of God, and not due to other 
created causes under his providence, which we have seen to be 
the normal state of affairs. Normally any effect is the result of 
some created cause or causes, and also (in a new though related 
sense) of the causal action of God. But certain happenings are, we 
believe, due to God alone, not to any other cause. There are, for 
instance, those rare events which we call miraculous because we 
cannot assign normal causes to them, and which have occurred in 
a religious context such that it can reasonably be supposed that 
we are to attribute them directly to God. Though ook events are 
abnormal from our point of view, from God’s (if we can speak 
in this way) they do not differ from events which also have ordinary 
created causes. We now have to see whether reasoning shows that 
created causes fail to account for the step to higher organisms at 
any point in the course of evolution. If so, we must say that God 
there acts directly, dispensing with other causes: otherwise there 
is no need to assume this, 

At this point of the discussion it is helpful to make use of 
Aristotle’s  sometid of matter and form. Unfortunately so much 
has happened to these words during their long history that they 
can be misleading rather than helpful; in some ways it might be 
better to translate again from the Greek, and speak as Aristotle did 
of ‘wood’ and ‘shape’. In using those words Aristotle was saying 
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that when we know some particular kind of thing we see that it 
has a certain shape—not a physical shape, an outline, so much as a 
shape to the mind, by which we grasp the sort of thing it is. 
Things have a shape to the mind as they have shape to the eye, 
the definiteness by which dogs are dogs and sheep sheep, with 
their own patterns of behaviour. It is this shape or form which 
makes a thing be what it is, so that we can know it in an intelligible 
way. Aristotle implied that it was not enough to know the causes 
of a thing to understand it, at least if the notion of cause is 
restricted to the usual sense of efficient causality: there is also 
something about the thing itself which causes it to be what it is, 
and this is its form. Formal and efficient causes are not rivals, but 
complementary. It might also be suggested that things should be 
intelligible in terms of the constituents which make them up. 
This is denied by using the language of form. We certainly need 
to analyse any substance in terms of its chemical or even sub- 
atomic constituents; but we also want to think of the thing as a 
whole, and this need is not done away with by any analysis, 
however complete, in terms of its elements. To take a simple 
example: though we know that it is with the eyes that an animal 
sees, we examine its whole behaviour pattern when we wish to 
discover whether or not it is blind. The animal sees, not the eye— 
that is merely the instrument of sight. We need the language 
appropriate to an organism as a whole, as well as the language 
appropriate to its different constituents. The one will not reduce 
to the other, and this is a matter of principle, not of insufficient 
technique at any particular time. The Aristotelian notion of form 
implies that things have an organic unity about them; form is their 
principle of organization. 

Matter, in the Aristotelian sense, is simply that which is 
correlative to form, that which is informed. The difficulty all the 
time is to avoid thinking of matter as something, form as some- 
thing else, which come together to make up the whole being. 
Matter and form constitute things, but are not themselves things. 
We cannot say that a thing is made up of matter and form in the 
way we say it is made up of atoms and molecules, or nerves and 
cells, or flesh and blood. Descriptions in scientific terms and in 
these philosophical terms cannot rival one another; they are at 
different levels of language. When the languages get mixed, the 
result is bad science and bad philosophy, as for example in the 
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abandoned biological theory of vitalism, which looked for a vital 


principle alongside the cells, nerves and so on which make up a 
body and in principle provide a complete biological description 
of it. Or to take another example, death in nature would be 
mysterious if we thought that form was something which 
inhabited an animal, and then wanted to ask where it had gone 
to. What has happened is that for biologically assignable reasons 
the creature no longer exists as a single unit so that the form by 
which it was made a single organism (and by which each part of 
it was what it was) has ceased to organize it, and instead we 
have a collection of different things (each now organized by 
particular forms) still juxtaposed but no longer one. 

To what extent is this philosophical analysis valid for the 
evolutionary picture of the world as understood by modern 
biology? If a highly complex theory can be compressed into a 
single statement, we may say that evolution occurs through the 
natural selection of favourable mutations. Assuming that this is a 
correct statement, since it is not my intention to discuss biological 
problems as such, how does the language of matter and ame 
apply to the situation? Though evolution was probably not 
envisaged by Aristotle or his medieval successors, they certainly 
devised their philosophical language in order to discuss the nature 
of change in general. When change comes about through any 
agency, they said, one form is replaced by another, for it is form 
which makes each thing be what it is, so that one species differs 
from another in virtue of different forms. Continuity throughout 
the change is due to matter. It is sometimes assumed that this 
analysis implies a sudden jump from one species to another, but 
this is not true; St Thomas, for example, was discussing a gradual 
change akin to that of evolution when he attempted to analyse 
the development of the human embryo as this was understood by 
medieval biology. The characteristics of a particular species are 
due to the form which organizes it in that way, but under external 
influence they can change gradually towards those characteristic 
of a species controlled by a different form. At a certain point 
the new form will replace the old one, and development will 
continue until there is sufficient stability to speak of a new species, 
but in general it will not be possible to determine just where this 
point of replacement is in what appears to be a continuous process. 
It is now possible to return to the original problem, and 
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consider the extent to which created causes are-sufficient under 
providence to account for the evolutionary process. They must be 
considered sufficient until we are compelled to speak of a form 
different in kind from that which it replaces. This is not the case, 
to take the first crucial point, where inanimate matter develops 
into living. It could only be thought to be so on a false philo- 
sophical analysis which demanded the presence of a new entity, a 
vital force, for example, to produce life. But there is no reason to 
suppose that living things differ from inanimate in any other way 
than in greater complexity of structure, permitting greater 
complexity of behaviour, which has to be described in more 
developed language. ‘Synthesis of life’ only seems paradoxical 
because we subconsciously tend to think of higher and lower 
forms of life as sharing in some specific factor, But ‘life’ is a 
generic concept, not a specific one; the living things which first 
appeared in the course of evolution, and which will one day be 
synthetically produced in our laboratories, are of a structure 
almost as simple as that from which they develop. It is often 
difficult, for example, to know whether a virus should be called 
living or not, ahd essentially this is not a question that we need 
to decide. 

The transition from plant to animal is covered by a similar 
account. But what of man? There is always a danger here of 
lapsing into dualism; it is so easy to say that man differs from an 
animal because he possesses a new entity, his soul, which lives in 
that other less important entity, his body. The Aristotelian 
analysis, which identifies soul and form, at least avoids this duality, 
and takes account of the fact that we are a single being, not two; 
that it is we who see and feel, not our soul or body. Soul is simply 
that which by informing matter makes a being such as we are, 
who like the other animals, grows, feels, sees, thinks, thanks to a 
structure biologically describable. But there is a human activity 
that differs essentially from that of the animals, the activity of 
knowing and willing, and this requires us to say that the human 
form, while it is still all that animal form was, has also become 
something radically different. 

It is hardly possible, in a short summary, to do justice to the 
reasoning which leads to this conclusion, but I must try. What is 
essentially new about human knowledge is that no limits can be 
assigned to it. Where a sense knowledge such as that of sight is 
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limited to shapes and colours, intellectual knowledge opens up 
an order of meaning which is not limited in this way. THis is not 
to say that we in fact have a total knowledge of all that is, but that 
we are open to have it. This is why itisnatural to talk of the creative 
power of the human mind, in reference to our capacity of breaking 
through all limits in the discovery of meaningfulness. 

Now to say that man has this capacity for knowledge is to say 
something about his form. Things show us what they are by the 
way in which they act, and if human knowledge in one sense has 
no limits then the human soul in a sense has no limits, for it is by 
the soul (or to use the term more natural in this context, the mind) 
that we know, just as it is by the eye that we see. If the mind 
possesses the meanings of things in this unlimitable way, then it 
cannot be limited by any bodily organ. It is rather like saying that 
we cannot be wearing glasses of any particular colour when we are 
able to see the whole range of colour. This is not to say that mind 
functions apart from the body: our knowledge is of material 
things presented through the senses, which act as signs yielding 
their meaning to us. The human form knows because it is 
informing matter, and constituting our body, yet unlike any 
other form it must at the same time exist in its own right. This 
too is why we alone are capable of moral activity in the free 
choice of what is good, but it is impossible here to develop the 
analysis in this direction. 

We can now see that there must be some gap in the evolutionary 
process; it is impossible to assign natural causes for anything so 
radically new as the human soul. Despite the real continuity in 
the development of human beings, supported both by general 
biological ideas of how evolution comes about and by the 
hominoid remains that have been found, it still makes sense to 
imply discontinuity in speaking of a first man, as has always been 
done in the Christian tradition. As we saw earlier for change in 
general, it would probably not be easy for an outside observer 
to know just where the change occurred. The human soul gives 
our race immense potentialities, some of which have by now 
been realized, but thereisno need to suppose them fully developed 
in our first ancestor. All that we have to accept from revelation is 
the possibility of moral activity, which isitselfa sufficient indication 
of the radical change which once took place in the evolutionary 
pattern, under the providence of God. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 
BERNARD TOWERS 


r- HE works of Teilhard de Chardin, now being published 
posthumously, appear to be having a considerable 
impact on certain sections of the Catholic community 

on the Continent. The time is hardly ripe yet for the publication 
of a full critical appraisal of his writings, and the author of this 
book! would not pretend that it is more than an introduction to 
Teilhard himself, with an exposition of certain features of his 
writings which appear particularly to call for critical comment. 
More important at this stage than commentaries, is that the works 
themselves should be read and talked about. Slowly, then, by 
constant usage, we shall extract more and more meaning out of 
those brilliant new words and phrases that Teilhard has intro- 
duced into the study of the history of the world: words such as 
enroulement, to describe the essential feature of the evolutionary 
process (compare the traditional déroulement) ; and hominisation, to 
indicate the unquestioned tendency in evolution, especially in 
the Vertebrates, for increasing elaboration of the central nervous 
system without which, so far as we can see, those characteristics 
which we recognize as essentially human would not be possible. 
Hominisation becomes, then, the end of the evolutionary process, 
for it is admitted by not a few biologists today that, of all the 
species now extant, it is Homo sapiens alone which is capable of 
making any further major evolutionary advance. This is attributed 
by Teilhard precisely to Man’s spiritual capacities by virtue of 
which, in continuation of the process of enroulement, he is offered 
the possibility (one species representing all the rest) of discovering 
at the heart of all creation the Omega, present there from the 
beginning as the Alpha. In this way we can look to the fulfilment 
in Teilhard’s view, of St Paul’s hope that ‘Nature in its turn will 
be set free from the tyranny of corruption, to share in the glorious 
freedom of God’s sons’. 

Visions such as these, word-pictures painted on a time-scale 
canvas of thousands of millions of years, with the speed and the 
tensions mounting continually to new heights of awareness and 
self-awareness and the liberation thus achieved, are exciting 
1 Dialogue avec Teilhard de Chardin. By Olivier A. Rabut, 0.P. (Editions du Cerf; n.p.) 
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indeed. What a book is waiting, one hopes, some day to be 
produced, which will compare Teilhard’s concept of enroulement 
in phylogenetic development, with Jung’s individuation as the 
proper end of ontogeny! We may have to wait a long time for 
such a book in this country, for Teilhard is virtually unknown 
here. Not one of his works has appeared thus far in English 
translation, and since Teilhard was as much a poet and mystic as 
he was a man of science, it requires a great delicacy of feeling for 
the French language to follow all the subtleties of his thought in 
the original. 

Perhaps some publisher could be persuaded to make a start for 
English readers with a translation of Pére Rabut’s book. British 
scientists, steeped in the empirical tradition, might find a certain 
lack of appeal in the more lyrical passages of Teilhard’s own 
writings—though it is to be noted that the scientific committee 
which is partly responsible for these posthumous publications 
includes a number of the most distinguished British and American 
biologists. But the most empirical of scientists would find an ally 
in Pére Rabut. In the first section of his book he makes the 
grievous charge of a lack of objectivity in Teilhard’s scientific 
assessment of the evolutionary process, and contrasts the certain 
inevitability which he invokes with the accounts of evolutionary 
theorists like G. G. Simpson, who stress rather the fundamental 
randomness of the factors involved in evolutionary advance. 
Teilhard does indeed sometimes appear to hold views which 
would be unacceptable to thorough-going neo-Darwinians of 
today. It is refreshing to see his views challenged from this point 
of view in a book which carries the triple nihil obstat, imprimi 
potest, and imprimatur. 

But Teilhard would not, one imagines, be daunted by the 
charge. He tends in fact not to discuss the mechanisms involved 
in the origin of species, nor the laws which govern those mech- 
anisms. A palaeontologist of world-wide reputation, his stand- 
point is that of the historian, not that of the experimentalist. The 
history of evolution, presented by Teilhard with the strict 
objectivity that his scientific training demanded, leads most 
compellingly to his conclusion that, whatever may have been the 
precise factors operating at each stage of the process, the net result 
has been the increasing elaboration of complex organization (the 
very reverse of the law of increasing entropy), a process which has 
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led in turn from what he calls the Geosphere, through the Bio- 
sphere, finally to the Noosphere as realized in Man. It should 
perhaps be stated unequivocally that for Teilhard the advent of 
the Noosphere is a transformation so revolutionary that he is 
prepared to allow for it (e.g., in the footnote to p. 186, Le 
Phénoméne Humain) whatever ‘creative act’ or ‘special interven- 
tion’ anyone might wish to postulate. He himself would probably 
prefer to see this as yet another, special, manifestation of that 
Divine Power which he sees displayed everywhere throughout 
the created universe. His is the view, in essence mystical, that was 
described by the late Dr Sherwood Taylor in The Four-fold Vision 
as ‘essentially religious, though not essentially Christian . . . the 
vision of the whole universe, down to the moss and the stone, 
as the consequence of God’s will and as actively fulfilling his 
purpose’. This vision which, as Pére Rabut points out, probably 
came to Teilhard not as the result of his scientific work (as some- 
times he seems to imply) but intuitively when he was a boy, 
does become for him essentially Christian in the light of the 
modern development, in even fuller measure, of the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. For Teilhard, the evolutionary process will 
achieve its final term only when the Christus Rex is acknowledged 
by the whole human race. Acknowledged not separately by 
individuals seeking private salvation, but acknowledged in 
unison by the whole species, members one of another, praising 
God in that full freedom which is theirs uniquely, and doing so 
on behalf of the whole Biosphere and Geosphere through which 
Man has come to be. . 

The Dialogue under review is well-named. Though the author 
is critical of many aspects of Teilhard’s writings, yet he quotes 
freely from them, often in order to show how brilliantly on 
occasion there is expressed a theological truth of the utmost 
significance. A reading of this book gives one a fair insight into 
Teilhard’s thoughts and methods. It is a valuable introduction, 
and has the advantage of providing at the same time a useful 
criticism of the defects and omissions which can be charged 
against his grand synthesis. One of the gravest accusations is his 
almost total neglect of the problem of evil. The charge was 
anticipated in an appendix to the first book published, but the 
answer to it, as given there, is curiously naive. Pére Rabut 
repeatedly gives evidence of a certain naivety in philosophical 
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matters. But his positive achievements are regarded as of the 
utmost significance. Provided that the point is made, as in this 
book it is but nowhere in the original writings, that with the 
advent of the Noosphere the inevitability of the biological 
process of evolution is progressively overshadowed by the freedom 
of self-conscient man either to co-operate with the grace now 
offered him or to refuse it, Teilhard’s synthesis will be seen in time 
to be of the very first importance. The technological advances of 
modern man might legitimately be thought of as the further 
extension of a purely biological process, and as such inevitable. 
Spiritual advance, however, is totally distinct from this. Although 
one might hope and pray that such advance will be the final 
destiny of Man, we only delude ourselves if we imagine, as 
perhaps some of Teilhard’s followers have been tempted to do, 
that there is anything inevitable about it. The final choice is 
in fact becoming increasingly well-defined. Thinking people 
everywhere seem to be conscious of an approaching crisis. Let us 
hope that Teilhard is right, and that it is unthinkable that in this 
last crisis, when the process of enroulement has almost achieved the 
goal pursued for some three thousand million years, Man will 
choose to destroy it all. Will the final victory lie with God or with 
the devil? Teilhard was an incorrigible optimist in questions 
such as that. 

The synoptic views of Teilhard are here shown to be strikingly 
in sympathy with the general spirit of the post-war world. 
There is a great movement going on towards synthesis and 
union in all kinds of fields, social, political, intellectual and 
spiritual. It will not be surprising if Teilhard’s voice is heard 
repeatedly, and more and more forcefully, in the next few genera- 
tions. He combines, as both scientist and mystic, the Western 
obsession with the Manifold in all degrees of particularity, with 
the Eastern vision of the One. Always he talks in terms of history, 
but it is history on a time-scale almost inconceivable by those of 
us who are conditioned to think of ‘Ancient History’ in terms of 
Greeks and Romans. Arts men, scientists, theologians and 
philosophers, none will be able to afford to neglect the fact of 
Teilhard de Chardin. 
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CHANCE AND PRroviDENCE. By W. G. Pollard. (Scribner’s; $3.50.) 

The thesis of this book, by an American Episcopalian minister who is 
also Director of an Institute of Nuclear Studies, is that quantum physics 
helps us to an interpretation of the world which allows room for the 
scriptural idea of providence. Put like that it looks odd, and in fact I 
think Dr Pollard is wrong, yet I have seldom seen a book on this 
subject so intelligently argued or so stimulating. 

Dr Pollard rejects the mechanistic view of the universe derived from 
classical physics, as incompatible with providence. If nature is a great 
machine running on apart from God, the scriptural idea of its total 
dependence on him becomes meaningless. God can act in nature only 
by occasional ‘interventions’, and effectively many Christians come 
to think of providence only in connection with human affairs. 

Quantum physics leads us to ask whether all scientific explanation 
is not ultimately statistical. Under laboratory conditions prediction is 
possible, but in nature it will never be. We can say what possibilities 
are open, and give them their different weights, but in the end we have 
to ascribe the actual event to chance—which is as much as to say that 
no cause can be assigned. So far as I can see, quantum physics is merely 
used as an example, providing the key idea that only probabilities are 
known; the argument turns on the difference between the laboratory 
world in which all is controlled and the real world in which flow is 
never streamline, and ideal particles are not to be found. The comparison 
of scientific time, evenly flowing, with no real distinction in past and 
future, and historical time as we in fact experience it, is used to back 
up this contrast. 

Scientific studies can only conclude then that no causes exist in the 
world, that all is chance; and intolerable as this is to the secular mind, 
it is just what a Christian expects. For only such a world of alternatives 
is totally responsive to the will of its creator. The cause why each 
particular event actually happens can only be God. This is not ‘inter- 
vention’, which would imply an extra scientific kind of factor upsetting 
the probability pattern rather than determining it. There is no empirical 
method of establishing the hand of God in history: where the gentiles 
have always seen chance, the religious mind recognizes providence. 

This thesis of science and providence as alternative modes of descrip- 
tion, in which only the latter extends to particular events, has an 
obvious application to the problem of free will and dependence, where 
Dr Pollard rightly shows that the paradox is pushed to its limits in 
scripture, and that any attempt to resolve it by playing down one part 
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or the other is vain. Finally he expresses this basic complementarity in 
terms of Buber’s antithesis between the worlds of -Thou and L-it, 
and shows that though science merely shows an it, the true scientist 
can achieve a relationship with nature which is genuinely [-thou. 

Ultimately I suppose it must be experiment which decides whether 
nature, is determined or not. Despite the extremely valuable points 
Dr Pollard makes, he fails to convince me. As a matter of historical 
fact, the idea of a determined nature is not the creation of mechanistic 
science, but derives from the common sense of Greek thought given 
classical form by Aristotle and fully accepted by the Christian middle 
ages (though never so as to exclude having to qualify with words like 
‘for the most part’). And the idea can be reconciled with the Semitic 
notion of the absolute providence of God not merely by reconsidering 
what we mean by ‘cause’ in nature (which is Dr Pollard’s way, as it was 
Berkeley’s), but by asking what we mean by calling God a cause, and 
showing that the word may be taken in such a sense that no rivalry 
with natural causes is possible (this is St Thomas’s). I am not going to 
argue this alternative in detail. I prefer to end by warmly recommend- 
ing this most interesting book. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


SCIENCE AND Merapuysics. By J. Russell, s.j. (Newman Philosophy of 

Science Series, 1. Sheed and Ward; 2s. 6d.) 

Lire AND Its Oricin. By P. G. Fothergill. (Newman Philosophy of 

Science Series, 2. Sheed and Ward; 3s. 6d.) 

WHuiTEHEAD’s PuiLosopuy oF Puysics. By L. Bright, o.p. (Newman 

Philosophy of Science Series, 3. Sheed and Ward; 2s. 6d.) 

These are introductory essays intended for the scientist-philosopher. 
The first essay draws a comparison between science and metaphysics 
from the point of view of their respective method, object and con- 
clusions, adding a summary note on the nature of metaphysics. The 
second outlines the principal scientific findings on the nature of life, 
and evaluates various interpretations of these findings in terms of the 
problem of the origin of living things. The third essay is an introduction 
to the neglected but by no means negligible contribution of Whitehead 
to a philosophy of physical science. Each essay contains a suitable 
bibliography to guide the reader in pursuing the investigation further. 

Time was when metaphysics was granted pre-eminence over all the 
natural sciences. That the position is now reversed is no mere freak of 
history. It is the inevitable consequence of two vastly different methods 
of enquiry into the meaning of the universe. The exact, progressive, 
objectively controllable method peculiar to positive science lends itself 
to achieve a conformity of opinion on its conclusions and the practical 
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harnessing of the forces of nature. The rational procedure of philosophy, 


on the other hand, flouts experimental tests of verification and produces 
in effect a host of irreconcilable and seemingly sterile generalities. Still, 
philosophize we must; otherwise we have but a truncated vision of 
reality. Science replaces global natural perspectives with analysis and 
precision: it measures analytically the constant relationships among 
physical phenomena. But such an artificial breaking-down can tell only 
part of the story. The real is impregnated with a meaning that surpasses 
the scope of mathematical measurement, and it is the task of meta- 
physics to gauge the nature and import of that meaning. 

Whitehead’s philosophy of physics was orientated in that direction. 
His criticism of the bifurcation theory of nature which admitted only 
primary qualities as real attributes of matter, his rejection of the classical 
conception of matter in simple location, his own philosophy of 
organism seen as a theory of continuous succession, all illustrate the 
tendency of his mind towards a synthetic philosophic comprehension 
of the universe. In his own field of speciality and within the general 
context of his whole philosophy, a synthesis of that kind may be possible. 
But when it comes to the more remote problem of origins, special 
difficulties arise. That is particularly so regarding living matter. 
Biochemical analysis has reduced to such an extent the number of 
—— characteristic of organic matter, that the dividing line 

etween living and non-living is no longer distinguishable. In which 
case any scientific theory on the nature and origin of life becomes a 
challenge to the scientist-philosopher. 
NICHOLAS FOLAN, O.P. 


Atomic RADIATION AND Lire. By Peter Alexander. (Penguin Books; 
3s. 6d.) 

This is a full account of our present knowledge about the biological 
effects of radiation, whether direct or by genetic inheritance. In this 
rapidly expanding subject it is essential that any popular account should 
come from an expert actually working in the field; only he can hope 
to assess the evidence and enter the necessary caveats. Dr Alexander has 
produced an authoritative book which can be recommended to every- 
one, and which must be read by those who are prepared to make 


moral decisions in matters relating to the subject. 
L.B. 


G£OGRAPHIE DE LA TERRE SAINTE. By M. du Buit, 0.P. (Cerf; 1,200 fr.) 

The work of Pére Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, 1 and Il, still 
remains the best synthesis on the Holy Land as background and cradle 
of our Scriptures. Our present author makes this point, and has 
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himself sought to write a briefer and more accessible supplement! to 
the Bible de Jérusalem. In the first part he has succeeded admirably, 
beginning with a description of the Ore features, the main contours, 
climate, geology, vegetation, and the demographical characteristics of 
steppe-land, mountain and desert, finally a descriptive survey of 
Palestine region by region (‘Les Cantons de la Palestine’). We then pass 
on to historical geography and open with a valuable note on the 
identification of sites, showing how we must combine historical and 
documentary and traditional and archaeological evidences to determine 
with ever varying degrees of certainty, the various sites of Old and New 
Testament times. It is in this, and other, aspects of ‘Palestinology’ that 
the Ecole Biblique at Jerusalem has eminently distinguished itself, and 
always led the way. 

A seemingly prosaic title—‘Les Chemins’—heads a fascinating 
chapter on ways and crossways. This examination of the routes taken 
by the People of God from the migration of Patriarchs to the Machabee 
campaigns furnishes us with a vivid light on text after text. Than which 
we - hardly ask more of any ancillary or introductory writing on the 
Bible. 

Boundaries and divisions of the Hebrew tribes, and then of the alien 
folk, Canaanites, Phoenicians, Moabites, etc., are followed by geo- 
graphical aspects of the Kingdom, before and after the Schism. Finally 
comes a consideration of Judaea in the Persian, Macedonian and 
Roman Empires. This last seems over-condensed. As we draw nearer 
the ‘fullness of the times’, we should like a proportionately fuller treat- 
ment of this background, geographical and political, of the New 
Testament. 

The last element is an ‘Index onomastique’, which furnishes terse 
notes on each place-name, and provides an index to the whole volume 
as well as valuable references to texts. 

The second volume, or Part II, consists of a sheaf of eighteen folded 
sheets of line and black and white maps, designed to illustrate the text 
of Volume I. This it no doubt does, +e h perhaps in a bookish way, 
and we may feel dissatisfied. Black and white line maps, and the 
cleverest typographical sigla, can never convey adequately the stark 
contrasts of light and ro of rocks and steppe-land, of parched and 
watered places, and above all of the intensity of light—eight times that 
of our northern climes. Something of the reality can partly be conveyed 
1 This book, indeed, is the third to appear in a series of Etudes Annexes to the Jerusalem 

Bible. Meantime this Bible, or rather a part of it, has now been published in yet another 
format, namely Le Nouveau Testament (Editions du Cerf, various prices from 1,200 fr.) 
in a pocket edition. This reprints the New Testament as it is found—with notes, 
introductions and marginal references—in the one-volume edition, but in larger type. 


It should also be noted that the original, paper-back, separate volumes of this Bible are 
now appearing in a second, revised edition. 
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by coloured film-strips, as also by many photos to supplement maps as 
in Fr Grollenberg’s Atlas of the Bible. Such helps are a sine qua non of 
those who would study the Palestinian stage and background seriously. 
In the present instance a few well-designed contour maps and a few 
coloured diagrams or illustrations, or again a few pages in the style 
of the Westminster Historical Atlas, would have far better served the 
purposes both of the book itself and of the Bible de Jérusalem. 
ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


My Sunpay Reapinc. By Kevin O'Sullivan, 0.F.m. (Bruce; $5.) 
This book is sub-titled “A Popular Explanation and Application of 
the Sunday Epistles and Gospels’, and in the Preface Father O’Sullivan 
reminds us that the obligation to keep the Sabbath holy is an injunction 
not only to attend religious services, but to set the day apart as a time 
which can be spent peacefully restoring our awareness of God which 
is sure to have md nied by the an of life on other days. Despite 
opinions to the contrary this needs saying, and saying carefully, as 
Father O’Sullivan does. There is no suggestion that we should go to 
the lengths of reading nothing but the Bible, refusing to pick up even a 
duster, and wearing black. It is not what we turn from but what we 
turn to on Sundays that counts, and here we are offered something 
we can turn to without making the day penitential. Father O’Sullivan 
takes the Epistle and Gospel of the day and gives a homiletic exposition 
of it sentence by sentence. He gives us the context and historical 
background, unravels complications in the text and explains obscurities. 
That is the Explanation. It is followed by an Application rather in the 
fashion of the See-Judge-Act method of Y.C.W. Each Sunday of the 
year is allotted five or six pages, hardly enough reading matter to 
paralyse all other activity for the day, but enough to colour it and even 
to orientate the rest of the week. It is an admirable piece of work, pithy 
and strong. ‘If you ever feel that your trust in God seems to need an 
uplift, read the story of Abraham in Genesis’—‘It may be the sixth or 
the ninth or even the eleventh hour of my life, yet I can still earn heaven 
if I listen to the call today’. He can hit us between the eyes or slap us 
on the back equally vigorously. This is a first-rate book for meditation 
for layfolk and priests, and if any of the clergy think of using it for 
sermon-fodder they will probably find it of more use than other men’s 
sermon notes. Besides this one hardly notices how learned it is. 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


ATLAS OF THE Earty CurisTIAN Wor.p. By F. Van der Meer and 
Christine Mohrmann. (Nelson; 70s.) 
This is the successor volume to Father Grollenberg’s admirable Atlas 
of the Bible and in consequence has been eagerly expected. Both editors 
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are scholars of recognized distinction. At times their text seems so 
compressed as to be misleading—for example, in their section on the 
use of images and on the origins of the Basilica. But this is merely 
through lack of space and the book will be bought primarily for the 
sake of its 614 illustrations and 42 maps. 

The purchasers will be disappointed. Perhaps Dr F. Van der Meer’s 
intimate knowledge of so much art history was in itself a handicap; 
there was so much that he knew and decided to include. The period 
covered by the volume is from the first to the seventh century. With 
so much Christian art and architecture to be illustrated it was perhaps 
unnecessary to include so much that was non-Christian. The inclusion 
of a portrait series of pre-Christian emperors is of course defensible. 
It is harder to justify such plates as those entitled ‘married couple from 
Pompeii’, ‘aristocratic lady from Palmyra’, ‘the girl Toonah’. Odder 
still there are reproductions of twelfth century mosaics from Sicily and 
of a rather poor seventeenth century ikon. To make room for so much 
the small A we are frequently tightly packed together; often they are 
too small to be of any value, since the standard of photography is 
normally not a high one. 

The maps fail partly from the same reason; so much has been included 
that the place-names are often microscopic. There are also more 
serious flaws; the selection of sites seems sometimes quite arbitrary, 
there are some rather odd variants of names, there are occasional 
serious errors. Thus in Britain the painted Christian chapel at Lulling- 
stone has been omitted, though the purely pagan ship burial at Sutton 
Hoo has been marked with the sign that indicates a Christian necropolis. 
The Caerleon site is termed rather pre-scientifically Civitas Legionum. 
The Province of Valentia is placed north of the Humber instead of 
west of the Severn. London is shown in Britannia Secunda, since 
Britannia Prima and Brittania Secunda have been exactly transposed. 

GERVASE MATTHEW, O.P. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE MODERN WORLD: A SURVEY FROM THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE PRESENT. By E. E. Y. Hales. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode with Burns and Oates; 30s.) 

The Church has hitherto received little attention as a factor in 
modern history, that is as a factor in the grand march of history and 
not in the histories of individual countries. It is strange that it should be 
so; for the Church, by her constitution based territorially on Rome, 
with her large government departments and diplomatic staffs, seems 
to demand consideration as a ‘power’ before all else. Macaulay, happily 
quoted in this book, understood this well; and historians, politicians 
and theologians must share an interest in the subject. Mr Hales has 
written them a preliminary lecture, a survey (as the title suggests), 
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rather than a technical history. Its pages carefully summarize and arrange 
all the most important facts, but without many new critical judgements. 
In this type of work that is perhaps a recommendation. 


A survey of the Church’s activity over two centuries must necessarily 
depend largely on planning and arrangement. In this Mr Hales has 
notably succeeded, and the book runs as a connected narrative through 
all its varied subjects. “Broadly speaking, there is a European story, an 
American story and a doctrinal story . . .’, and the author is no doubt 
right about this. The stories of the Church in Africa, India and the 
East ought not perhaps to have been so completely ignored as they 
have been, but their omission makes surprisingly little difference. The 
greatest service done by this book, however, is the introduction of the 
American story’. No subject of comparable importance (unless it be 
the whole of American history itself) is less well known in England 
than the history of the American Church. This summary of events and 
opinions in America is admirable, as a preliminary survey. It is possible 
that the author has not even stated highly enough the radical importance 
of America in European secular and religious history. Two foreign 
Republics filled the minds of the men of ’89: the Republic of pre- 
imperial Rome, and that of the United States. Mr Hales indeed 
repeatedly points out that the ideal of the “free Church in a free State’, 
the ideal so universally accepted today, existed in practice in North 
America from the beginning, just as the apparently perfect liberal 
Republic did. 

The ‘doctrinal story’ is also well handled, though it is here that the 
reader senses most often the art of the précis-writer. Mr Hales is 
hardly fair to the Jansenists, who preserved the integrity of the French 
Church for so long; and much is heard (of course) of the ill-starred 
Lamennais, but little of his early associace Lacordaire, whose compara- 
tive importance is now beginning to be understood. Of the intellectual 
or doctrinal movements of the nineteenth century, some, like Modern- 
ism, are dead, some are more alive than ever, and since this is so, we 
may regret the growing terseness of the two closing chapters. In them, 
the author’s subject narrows to exclude much of the doctrinal story. 
Despite this, Mr Hales does not lose his grip of the fundamental 
theme of the Church’s exterior activity. 

How closely that fundamental theme is written into European 
history! Have any generations striven harder than those of the mid- 
nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries to achieve, however 
mistakenly, the justice of God? The social movements of this period, 
not excluding those connected with Marx, were all based on a kind 
of aching conscience; a conscience manifest too in the writings of 
Newman and the thought of Acton. It was Leo XIII and especially 
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Pius XI who proved to be the leading teachers of the modern Church; 
not Pius IX, to whom Mr Hales understandably devotes his,best and 
most detailed work. 

The style of this book, except for occasional lapses of taste, is usuall 
good to zead. No reader, however uninformed, would find this book 
dull. It is well produced and the index well selected. There is a 
bibliographical guide, which is useful, but which seems to delve too 
much into the recesses of tne greater libraries: readers of this work 
will not require the Amplissima Collectio Conciliorum. 

Mr Hales has succeeded in a difficult task, and the result is valuable. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the Church in these centuries is 
her capacity to endure persecution. How great that capacity has been 
will probably be unfamiliar to those who have not read this book. 

MicHAEL Cook 


PAROLE DE Dieu Er Liturcig. Lex Orandi, No. 25 (Cerf.) 
INITIATION A La LiturctE. Par I. H. Dalmais, o.p. Cahiers de la Pierre- 

Qui-Vire (Desclée; 105 fr. B.) 

Our Mass. By Mgr Chevrot. Translated by J. Holland Smith. 

(Challoner Publications; 21s.) 

PAROLE ET Mission. Revue de Theologie Missionnaire. (Cerf; 250 fr. 
each issue.) 

The third National Congress of the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique, 
held at Strasbourg in 1957, was devoted to the Bible and the Liturgy, 
and its proceedings now appear in the Lex Orandi series, which has 
already provided so many essential documents for the contemporary 
liturgical revival. It reflects a deepening concern with the perennial 
roots of the liturgy rather than with adaptations and methods of 
participation which, perhaps inevitably, marked the early stages of the 
movement. Its value certainly extends far beyond the occasion of a 
congress. 

It is only possible here to give some idea of the extent of this dis- 
cussion on the Sacred Scriptures in relation to the Church’s worship. 
Abbé Jounel gives a useful summary of the use of the Bible in the sacred 
rites, of East and West alike. Pére Daniélou gives his customa 
authority to a paper on “The Sacraments and the History of Salvation , 
stressing the complementary meaning of Bible and Liturgy, each 
illuminating the other. Dr Urs von Balthasar writes on “God has 
spoken a human language’ and finds in the Liturgy the continuing 
speech of the Incarnate Lord. 

The pastoral application of this radical understanding of the biblical 
foundations of liturgical worship is suggested by Pére Bouyer and Pére 
Roguet, and further papers discuss the catechetical importance of a 
living acquaintance with the great biblical themes. The Bishop of 
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Meissen, in Eastern Germany, who made so profound an impression 
on those who heard him at the great Assisi Congress of 1956, gives a 
moving account of the life of the liturgy under Communist persecution. 

Pére Dalmais, who is a professor at the Institut Supérieur de Liturgie 
of Paris, provides in his Initiation not only a useful account of liturgical 
rites and ceremonies, with their history and distribution, but a valuable 
theology of the Liturgy, seeing in it the meeting of God and man 
through Jesus Christ and, in consequence, the coming together of men 
among themselves. This double mystery is indeed that of the Church 
herself, and Pére Dalmais’s book is profoundly original essay in the 
sense that it goes back to the origins of liturgical worship, not simply 
in terms of texts and terminology but in terms of the mystery of the 
Church which the Liturgy exists to proclaim. 

Mgr Chevrot, for many years parish priest of St Frangois-Xavier in 
Paris, had a great gift for the popular exposition of the Liturgy; and 
Our Mass consists of thirty-six chapters which cover the Mass step by 
step, providing historical references as well as straightforward explana- 
tions of the words and ceremonies themselves. It will be invaluable to 
priests who wish—as every priest must surely wish—to preach as it 
were in depth on the Mass, for Mgr Chevrot combines an acute 
pastoral sense with much learning. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the first issues of Parole et Mission, ‘areview 
of missionary theology’. 

ILtTuD EVANS, O.P. 


Tue ApproAcH TO PENANCE. By Hubert van Zeller. (Sheed and Ward; 
7s. 6d.) 

Tue APPROACH TO Prayer. By Hubert van Zeller. (Sheed and Ward; 
tos. 6d.) 

These two books are marked by the positive and constructive spirit 
that is typical of all Dom Hubert’s writing. Religion is not a technique 
but a life to be lived that makes a man more of a man while it makes 
him more godlike. There is more to it than a list of do’s and don’t’s 
and rules of thumb. All the time we are being led onwards and inwards 
to see more of human life and what makes a man tick. So the key to 
penance is love, not techniques. No amount of turning in on ourselves 
and scratching away at our dominant weakness will alone generate in 
us the spirit of penance. The first three sentences of the book put us 
on the right trail. “People are discouraged from approaching penance 
because they see it from the wrong angle. They think at once of what 
they will have to do in the way of disagreeable hardship. If they thought 
of it as turning wholly to God, which is to see it from the right angle, 
they would be more ready to pursue its implications.’ Again, “The only 
kind of penitence which is worth anything is conversion. Not con- 
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version from but conversion to.’ And so Dom Hubert goes on to show 
us how penance weaves itself into the very fabric of Christian life. It 
is not an optional extra, but a thing without which it is impossible to 
— any Christian virtue. “The spiritual life does not require us to 

ecome cringing, obsequious, diffident. It requires us to become 
thoughtful for others, as selfless as possible in our desires and decisions, 
dependent always upon the grace of God.’ There is the heart of penance. 

Prayer too is no matter of special techniques and mystical states. It 
is the climate in which a man’s life is lived and the thing which makes a 
Christian’s life fertile and lively. So there is neither good nor bad 
prayer, there is just prayer.” The devil alone is incapable of prayer’, says 
St Francis of Sales, “because he alone is unable to love.’ And so prayer 
is for everyone; it is wrong to imagine that it is only meant for those 
who have ‘advanced’ (whatever that may mean) in the spiritual life. 
It is a condition of living any spiritual life at all. 

It is difficult to write briefly of Dom Hubert’s work because on every 
page there is a gem to be quoted. There is also a danger in his work. 
Both what he says and his way of saying it are so charming and 
felicitous that it is possible to imagine he is trying to eat his cake and 
have it, trying to get the best of both worlds. But of course the Christian 
is the only man who can do that in any true sense. Dom Hubert does 
give us the best of both worlds, but he never soft-pedals the hardships, 
difficulties and frustrations. They are all faced in both these ae 
but because they are faced with courage, we too grow brave and 
embrace them as a constructive part of the Christian life. These books 
should be treasured by everyone who wants to enrich his Christian life. 

GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


Tue Great Society. By Paul Foster, o.p. (Blackfriars Publications; 6s.) 

Father Foster’s writing has some of the qualities of cinerama; it 
assaults the reader from all sides. This is more than a trick to lull us into 
listening; it is the form appropriate to the matter he is discussing. 
Catholicism, The Great Society, invests the whole of our personalities, 
and our lives are not divided into sacred and profane compartments. 
Still, we have been told that often enough and are ceasing to listen. So 
instead of saying it Father Foster does it; he shows us the Church in a 
dozen places and postures, likely and unlikely. His book begins with 
four Dominicans eating hors d’oeuvres in a plane over the Alps and 
ends with a mid-day meal, again eaten by Dominicans, at the Priory of 
San Clemente in Rome. This is symbolic not only because you see a 
family, even the family that is the Church, at its truest at a meal, but 
because you find the Church displaying one after another of her 
innumerable charismata; modern and medieval, temporal and eternal, 


in the world and above it, and still for all her changes unchanged. If 
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at the end of the book we are back where we began it is because the 
author is using not a wide screen, but a circular one, an ideal medium 
to preach the perfect society which is Christ. 

GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


Tue SAcRED SHRINE: A STUDY OF THE POETRY AND ART OF THE 

Catuo.ic Cuurcu. By Yrjé Hirn. (Faber; 42s.) 

In this book, originally published before the first World War, Mr 
Hirn presents a very personal examination of the art of the Catholic 
Church. He is not himself a Catholic so his book is happily free from 
the prejudices, false arguments and sentimentality that frequently 
accompany Catholic criticism of Catholic art. If the subject is orthodox, 
then the treatment must be sound—that is the fallacy so often to be 
found today in any approach to Catholic aesthetics. There are excep- 
tions, of course, and I shall refer to them later. 

Mr Hirn states his own approach in his Introduction. “The Catholic 
Church’, he says, ‘is a Middle Age which has survived into the twentieth 
century.’ This is a dangerous statement since it evades the fact of 
religious art developing from one period to another while, at the same 
time, maintaining the continuity of tradition. This is a subject which 
Mr T. S. Eliot has dealt with, in its secular connotation, in his essay, 
Tradition and the Individual Talent; his theories might well be applied to 
Mr Hirn’s inquiry. However, in his first chapter, Mr Hirn gives a 
more profound definition of his attitude towards religion and art 
when he says, “The ideas of divinity which lie at the foundation of the 
rich religious art of primitive and barbaric man, are not sufficiently 
lofty to give this art a specifically religious character; the ideas, on the 
other hand, which lie at the foundation of the most intellectual 
Christianity, are too lofty to allow of their being united with the 
sensuous element in aesthetic production.” He finds that Catholic 
Christianity, with its emphasis on the Incarnation and its eschewing of 
Manicheeism and Puritanism, provides the perfect soil for the growth 
of religious art. From these generalizations, he proceeds to examine 
those instruments and dogmas of the Church which most easily lend 
themselves to artistic treatment. He gives much space to the study of 
relics and reliquaries and speaks, surely a little misguidedly, of ‘saint- 
worship’ in the Early Church. He rightly gives a central place to the 
altar (though he does call the Mass a sacrament) and explains clearly 
that the Mass is not simply a memorial supper or love-feast but a 
re-enactment of Calvary itself. He goes on to describe the shape and 
significance of the host, the purpose of the tabernacle, and finally 
examines the doctrines specifically concerned with our Lord’s coming 
and the place of our Lady in Catholic teaching. 

All this is interesting, honest and serious; yet something is missing. 
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In so carefully categorizing his subject, Mr Hirn seems to me to have 
lost sight of the one really important aspect of art, whether secular or 
religious. He has forgotten that man is a maker, that whether he is 
writing a poem, carving a statue, painting a picture or practising any 
craft whatsoever, he is doing something profoundly important and 
unique, and therefore something deeply idee In this sense, all art 
is religious, a participation, however small or remote, in the act of 
creation itself, and so Rembrandt’s self-portraits or Shakespeare’s last 
plays are as much religious art as Rouault’s Miserere or Eliot’s Four 
Quartets. Only David Jones, I think, among modern British Catholic 
poets and painters, has really managed to express this truth with any 
clarity. In a brilliant essay called Art and Sacrament he says, “We are 
committed to body and by the same token we are committed to Ars, 
so to sign and sacrament’, and ‘For the painter may say to himself: 
“This is not a representation of a mountain, it is ‘Mountain’ under the 
form of paint.” Indeed, unless he says this unconsciously or consciously 
he will not be a painter worth a candle.’ 

Art, then, is not a means but an end. It is not the embellishment of 
something already sanctified and accepted; it is at the centre of religion 
not on the circumference. Mr Hirn, it is true, is concerned with one 
religion and its artistic manifestations, but his thesis is too narrow to 
contain the wide and terrifying truth that even where creeds are for- 
gotten, art continues. And, to go beyond the purpose of his book, if 
there is something wrong with the art we find in so many modern 
Catholic churches it is because Catholics themselves have tried to make 
‘religious art’ cosy, confined and, consequently, lifeless. Perhaps the 
answer to this problem is that we have tended to forget precisely what 
the Incarnation signifies. We have ignored the fact that it is dynamic, 
devastating, ian and demands suffering as well as devotion. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


Poets’ GRAMMAR: PeRsON, TIME AND Moon IN Poetry. By Francis 

Berry. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 21s.) 

Stylistics, which especially since the war has received increasing 
attention on the continent and in the United States, has so far made 
little progress in Britain, where its very name still excites a certain 
hostility. Our best scholars in the field (such as Ullmann and Sayce) 
have in any case directed their energies to a linguistic interpretation of 
foreign literatures. Apart from one or two rather unsystematic studies 
of imagery, and the work of Professor Empson (whose essay on the 
use of the word honest in Othello recalls the methods of Leo Spitzer), 
little attempt has been made here to apply current linguistic methods 
of description and analysis to English texts. 

While Mr Berry’s book, at first sight, seems to strike a new note 
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in this country, his method of starting from conventional grammatical 
forms shares all the weakness of the French school (Bruneau, Schérer, 
etc.) and is already archaic when compared with the work of those 
named above, or of Auerbach, Damaso Alonso and Riffaterre. Mr 
Berry further lessens the value of his own work by slavishly and 
clumsily following Kennedy’s Latin Grammar, which he turns into a 
Procrustes’ bed for our language and for his reader. Consider what Mr 
Berry (p. 77) does to about twenty lines from The Tempest: 


‘Prospero’s story has a life and authority which Egeon’s had not. 
This tick, this life lie-—some would say—in the movement of the 
verse. It does, but that movement is accomplished by the beat, 
variation, time-changing semantics (or meanings) of the Verbs. These 
change their Tense, Mood, and so force a listener or reader to 
change his gear of knowledge and to shift his perspectives. These 
verbs are, in the order he hears them: the Present Indicative (twice); 
the Present Participle; the Past Participle; the “ore-prizd” with its 
force; the Past Tense (“awaked”, carries stress at head of line); 
the “did beget’’, a continuous Past; the pathetic Pluperfect “had”; 

“being” with its force beside the just-preceding “‘had”’ ; the deceptive 

Subjunctive of the next pair of lines; the Past Tense; and the Present 

Participle (twice).’ 

Even such a raw grammatical description as this might be of some 
value, were the author to proceed to its analysis, but he does not. 
Even allowing for the telescopic nature of the writing, one can 
legitimately ask what on earth is a ‘pathetic Pluperfect’, or a ‘deceptive 
Subjunctive’, or what indeed are ‘time-changing semantics’? Linguistic 
description of this kind, in such primary terms and without the 
slightest attempt at making a critical point, is.as futile as the subjective 
waffling of scholars of sixty years ago, who at least had no scientific 
pretensions. The difficulty is that Mr Berry is himself a poet, and 
everywhere he is making elliptical statements. Consider this: ‘Damna- 
tion is a state where the Subjunctive does not exist. So, from Act III 
sc. i onwards, the Present-Future time-swaying is different, and 
vainer.’ What is meant by ‘time-swaying’ and ‘vainer’? The first 
sentence is superficially interesting; but one could also argue that 
damnation might be an eternal Subjunctive. 

In spite of these eccentricities the book makes very profitable reading. 
The exploration of tenses and moods and the uses of the pronoun is 
presented in a series of short studies ranging from medieval poetry 
to T. S. Eliot. Particularly valuable are the items on ‘thou’ nae ‘you’ 
in Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and the remarks on the Subjunctive in 
Chapters VI and IX. The chapter on Prepositions is merely tacked on. 
Mr Berry might have done eda to have offered us separate books, 
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with more detail, on the main features dealt with in Poets’ Grammar, 
but as it is his work shows great promise, though he still has much to 
learn from other scholars in this field. 

FRANCIS SCARFE 


Tue Story or THe Hosprrarers or St JoHN or Gop. By Norbert 

McMahon. (Gill; 16s.) 

This is a story indeed, and well told by Brother Norbert McMahon. 
It is so full of incidents, as well as names, that it seems a pity the work 
was not crowned with an index. 

What a history it has had, this Order of Hospitallers, with its saints 
and blessed, its heroes and martyrs, in early times and in modern 
— were massacred during the civil war in Spain), but also 
its setbacks. 

Spain was its birthplace, Italy its first field of labour across the 
frontier, and now it is world-wide. Thirty years after its foundation, 
the Order was split in two, a rupture that was to last almost three 
hundred years; and for a while it was even deprived of its right to be 
called an Order. Nevertheless, under the providence of God it pros- 

ered. 

‘This is the flower that was lacking in the garden of the Church’, 
said St Pius V of these Hospitallers. And this is the book that was 
lacking in the English-speaking world, and now provides us with all 
we want to know about St John of God and his Brothers. 

R.P.D. 


JoHN WeslEY AND THE CATHOLIC CHuRCH. By John M. Todd. 

(Hodder and Stoughton; 15s.) 

This is primarily an attempt to analyse the exact relationship between 
early Wesleyanism and Catholicism, and to estimate not only the 
character of its founder but the character of his spirituality. Mr Todd 
emphasizes the heroic self-sacrifice of John Wesley’s life and the funda- 
mental orthodoxy of his Christian message. It is possible to disagree 
with some of Mr Todd’s interpretations. It is impossible not to admire 
the spirit of Christian charity that informs them all. 

G.M. 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE RELIGIONS OF THE WortD. By Arnold 

Toynbee. (Oxford University Press; 8s. 6d.) 

Dr Toynbee delivered the Hewett Lectures in 1955 and chose as 
subjects the criteria for comparisons between religions, the charac- 
teristics of the contemporary world, the relation of Christianity to 
present Western civilization, and the ideal Christian approach to con- 
temporary non-Christian faiths. These have now been revised and 
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published. Few of Dr Toynbee’s contributions have been more 
important, none so stimulating. Essentially his position seems that of 
Symmachus: “Not by one road alone does man go to so great a 
mystery’. But Symmachus had more in common with St Ambrose 
than perhaps either realized. Dr Toynbee’s standpoint is so often very 
close to that of Catholicism, at times possibly closer than he realizes. 
G.M. 


Martyrs: From St STEPHEN TO JOHN TuNG. By Donald Attwater. 

(Sheed and Ward; 16s.) 

Catholicism in England and Wales owes a debt to Donald Attwater 
which is still, I think, inadequately recognized. This has been increased 
by his Martyrs, an account of sixty-seven martyrdoms from the first 
to the twentieth century, recorded as far as possible in the words of the 
original sources; so many of them have the stark beauty of the Gospels. 
They are in the old true sense Spiritual Reading, a Sacra Lectio. Only 
those familiar with the conditions of refectory reading in English 
religious communities today can realize how much such a book is 
needed. 

G.M. 


Literary Distractions. By Ronald Knox. (Sheed and Ward; 153.) 

This book consists of seventeen lectures, broadcasts and prefaces. 
Eight of them have already been published. The great majority were 
ephemeral by purpose. They contain many obiter dicta which will 
exasperate (and were perhaps intended to exasperate) specialists—on 
Pseudo-Dionysius, on John Donne, on classical Greek ships. But they 
include three masterpieces, “On English Translation’, ‘French with 
Tears’ and ‘The Man Who Tried to Convert the Pope’; each one of 
them so perfect, so different and so characteristic. 

G.M. 


N.R.F.: EssAys FROM THE NOUVELLE REVUE FRANGAISE 1919-1950. 
Edited, selected and introduced by Justin O’Brien. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode; 25s.) 

This collection includes aesthetic, social, religious and philosophical 
essays. All the famous names—Mauriac, Valéry, Claudel, Malraux, 
Maritain—are here, and many less familiar. The quality of the trans- 
lations varies from mediocre to first-rate, and there is a valuable intro- 
duction outlining the history and fortunes of Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 
An excellent book for “dipping into’, a bedside book. 

G.A.M. 
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